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ABSTRACT 

A study investigated V7hether females differ from 
males in their self-perception of competence before and after public 
relations training, and whether females approaching the study of 
public relations conceptualize the field differently from males. 
Subjects, 40 undergraduate public relations students, (22 females and 
18 males) , who were enrolled in consecutive terms of a public 
relations skills course, were administered a public relations skills 
self-evaluation test both at the onset of the course and at the close 
of the course. Subjects marked on a five-point scale whether they 
considered themselves to be "not very skilled" or ''very skilled" in 
each of 14 areas of expertise pinpointed by researchers to be common 
public relations skills. Exit interviews were also used to determine 
student attitudes about their experience in the course. Results 
showed that, before classroom training, males' self-perception of 
their competence in common public relations skills was significantly 
higher than that of females. After training, however, there was no 
longer a significar^t difference between male and female 
self-perceptions of competence. In addition, there were important 
differences in how males and females conceptualize common publij 
relations skills as indicated by the niunber of underlying dimensions 
which each grouped the skills into and how the skills were grouped 
along those dimensions. (Four tables of data are included, and 30 
references and a personal skills assessment form are appended.) 
(ARH) 
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DO FSJRLE STODENES APPROACH THE STODY OF PUBLIC RETATIGNS 
Wrra DIFPERSW PERCEPTIONS OP SKILLS FPCM THOSE OP MALE STUDENTS? 



INTRODUCTION 

Individuals may have differing self-perc^tions of their level of 
conpetence in pubUc relations skills before and after training. Individuals 
also may conceptualize the field differently before they begin studying it and 
after they have engaged in systanatic study. Because considerable researdi and 
discussion have addressed the issue of fenale participation in public relations 
(Hunt & Ihonpson, 1987) , this paper will seek to find out if fesnales differ from 
males in their self-perception of coipetence before and after training, and if 
fanales approaching the study of public relations conceptualize the field 
differently ti»an do males. 

It is hoped that results of this preliminary study will provide both 
practitioners and teachers of public relations with sane tentative insights into 
how public relations may benefit from the increasingly large percent^e of 
public relations students and practitioners who are women. This study concludes 
that male teachers, and possibly practitioners, who approadi public relations 
from their own male perspectives may be missing opportunities to more fully 
enplqy the differing but complementary conceptualizations and perceptions that 
women bring to public relations. 
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REVIEW OF TKE LnERATQRE 



Wanen in Public Relations 

The feminization of at least the io«er levels of the public relations 
profession is no longer news. With slightly nore than 50 percent of the 
practitioners in the field female, a«a an even higher ratio of wo^n to n«n in 
the college public relations classroom, the -tilt- in the field has already 
haipei^. (Hui.t and Biaqpson, 1987; winkelman, 1986; Iteahan, 1984, Bates, 1983). 
The current discussion focuses on the effects of this tilt. Bates (1984) t;Jtes 
the view that women's writing skills attract then to the field. Joseph (1986) 
finds that men are turning away from public relations because they do not want 
to work for women an^or they think it is not a good field for those who want to 
advance in the business world. Some are concerned that male^oninated big 
business firms want to deal with PR agencies headed by r^n (Bernstein, 1986). 
Others see a danger in the field of public relations becaning a -velvet ghetto- 
(aine, etal, 1986) , or of women remaining in technician roles while men move 
on to managerial roles (Broom & Dozier, 1986) . 

Teaching and Perception 

only a small segment of the literature concerning classroan teaching of 
public relations and organizational communication writing a«3 cartpaigns courses 
focuses on the students' perception of the field they are studying, a«3 little 
on sex differences. Of far greater concern have been the issues of which 
department should have responsibility for such courses (Wakefield a«3 Cottone, 
1986; Haynes, 1981) and what coutses should constitute the public relations 
najor or concentration (Agee, 1979; Brody, 1984; Reports of the Commission on 
Public Relations Education, 1975, 1981 and 1987) . 



GcoKing avtoBie has been placed on stiimlating students to understard the 
thought process behind pettonDance of public relations tasks (Fegley 
Det«eller, 1983, Horiarity, 1983, Strange anj ffebell, 1984, Whitlow, 1983 ). 
A few studies have suggested that slmOaticns are useful devices for making 
stu*nts cognizant of their own role in the learni,^ process (Pavllk, 1988 in 
press. Hunt et^, 1985). :«rts, *,^rd a«i Bell ,1988) studied «th<«s for 
teaching large sections of business ca«mication courses arf detected a tre«l 
t«^d helping students to learn probla»-solving skills, ihe authors noted that 
students beo»e more responsible for their o«n learning when th^ are placed in 
»au sb^Aorking units. Rayfield a™3 Pincus ,1987) sug^st that students 
d«onstrate greater involv««nt in a public relations c^ign course when th^ 
have some control over how it is run. 



Skills 



Recently, however, more enphasis has been put on ascertaining what specific 
skills and k«,wledge are required by public relations practitioners. Wakefield 
and Cottone (1987) asked public relations dep,rt:^nt heads, agency he^s, a«a 
presidents of coni^nies to rank knowledge/skill areas and label them as to 
inportance. They found that the top skills were those that enable the public 
relations enployee to work with clients, to make decisions a«a to solve 
problenB. l^^ese were labeled "very inportant- by the respondents, 'n.e next 
Cluster Of skills, labeled "moderately inportant," included the technical 
abilities to write, edit and design ^ss^es. Other surveys of public relations 
professionals showed that they continue to see writing skills, especially 
newswriting, as most important for entry-level practitioners (Shelly, 1981; 
O'Brien and Shelly, 1983; Baxter, 1986) . 
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Validation of Skills 

Ihe issue of whether students shoulJ be encouraged to seek validatioii of 
their knowledge and skills through a nationwide cctpetency test was explored by 
the Public Relations Society of America a«3 the Association for Educatia^ in 
Journalism airi Haas Conmmication (Hunt s VanLeuven, 1984), but the conc^t was 
rejected as too cunsbersonie and frought with legal iitplications. 

In a recent article. Hunt (1988) suggested that the first step toward 
professionalism is when the student takes charge of his or her a-.n public 
relations career by packaging hlinself or herself as a "product,- catplete with 
resume, portfolio, and -^rstanding of how the package is marketed to the 
potential eraplpyer. 

Researdi Questiqis 

Ihe foregoing review of the literature suggests two questions that this 
study will investigate. Research questions, rather than formal hypotheses, are 
indicated because of the exploratory nature of this study which seeks to S3e if 
the study Of male-female differences on self-perception of catpetence and 
conceptualization of public relations skills before and after training is a 
fruitful area for public relations research. 

Research Question 1 ~ Do males and females differ in their 
self-perceived catpetence in public relations before and after receiving 
training in the field? 



Research Question 2 ~ Do males and females differ in hew they 
conceptualize necessary public relations skills before and after studying the 
field? g 
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METHODOLOGY 



Subjects 

Subjects for this study were 40 undergraduate public relations students, 22 
fenales and 18 nales, enrolled in one fall and one spring term of a public 
relations skills course. While the sanple employed is proper for ixn exploratory 
study, the authors caution that this sanple limits the generalizabilij^ of the 
results in at least four ways. First, by eitploying students, results may be 
limited to persons studying public relations as opposed to practicing it. 
Second, subjects are of a relatively uniform age. Age and resulting work or 
study experience may be an in?)ortant variable in self-perceived cat|>etence and 
how public relations is conceptualized. Indeed, changes in these two variables 
over the course of just one class suggest this is so. Ohlrd, prer-lous ej^sure 
to related skills and con?>etence-building experiences was not controlled for.*^ 
Finally, 40 subjects re^nding to a 14-item instrijnent fails to maintain the 
5-to-l ratio of subjects to items which many sources recomend for factor 
analysis, so labeling and interpreting the factors would be misleading. This 
study does, however, generally naintain a more than 3-to-l ratio of variables to 
factors, as recommended by other authorities, notably Kim and Mueller (1978) . 

Instrument 

A "Personal Skills Assessment- form (J^ndix 1) was created, listing 
"skills used by people who work in the areas of public relations a«3 
organizational coraiainication. " It included very specific skills such as writing 
news releases for the print media and writing public service announcements for 
the broadcast media. It also included generic skills such as analyzing 
advertisements and working with a client. 
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The list of 14 skills areas was adapted from the syllabus of the course in 
which the subjects enrolled. Skills such as writing news releases a«a radio 
spots, writing basic advertising copy, and preparing layouts are included in the 
list of weekly assignments for the course. Interpersonal skills such as working 
with the client or informing a superior of a client's needs are described in the 
introductory materials to the course as being equally inportant as technical 
skills. 

Uie course design, in turn, is linked to the content of the tpjctbook, 
Grunig and Hunt's Managing Public Relations (1984), specifically Part IV, 
chapters 19 through 32, Managing Public Relations Ttechnicp ^a." The text'-s 
content and focus are consistent with the guidelines for the content of a 
-Public Relations Coninunication- course, as spelled out in the Report of the 
1987 Commission on Underor..^i ate Public Relations Education . Biat r^rt calls 
for instruction in planning, writing, producir^ and delivering print airi 
electronic messages (p. 11) and also enphasizes the inportance of enhancing 
technical skills by learning to work in organizational contexts to fulfill 
objectives (p. 24). 

Procedure 

Bie subjects were required at the second class meeting of the course to 
mark on a f ive-foint Likert-type scale whether they considered thanselves, at 
the outset of the course, to be "Not very skilled" (1) or "Very skilled" (5) ,n 
each area of expertise. Scores were computed by totaling .-responses for the 14 
items. 

It was explained to the students that they would be responding to the same 
questionnaire at the end of the course, but that both the entry-point and 
exit-point questionnaire would be saved for analysis after the course was over, 
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and that neittwr qurotionnaire would have any bearing on the course grade. The 
instructor for the course collected the entry-point survey instrumants and 
placed them in an envelqoe for safete^ing. Similarly, the duplicate survey 
taken on the last day of the class was collected and saved until after course 
grades had been calculated. 

As a qualitative validity check, student evaluations of the course, using a 
standard instrunent employed by the department to evaluate course ana teacher 
performance, were analyzed. Exit interviews were also used to oetermine student 
attitudes about their experience in the course. ^ 

Statistical Procedures 

Analysis of variance (ANOVA) and t-tests were used to analyze differences 
in self-perceived competence. Factor analysis enploying a Varimax rotation was 
enployed to assess conceptualization of skills. 
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RESULTS 



Limitations 

This section reports reavlta of statistical tests on male/female 
differences with respect to self-perceived competence in public 
relation skills. Also reported are full factor loadings for 
before and after training for both males and females. Factor 
loadings are presented to indicate the different numbers of, and 
kinds of, underlying dimensions that may characterize the 
approaches of males and females to public relations. Faotoi's are 
not named because the purpose of this study is to see if there 
are differences which warrant further study. A full naming and 
explication of the dimensional difference will require a much 
larger n than 40 and is beyond the scope of this paper. 

Self- Perceived Competence 

Grade Point Average . 

To eliminate one possible confounding variable, student's 
cumulative grade point average was recorded. GPA was not 
significantly correlate^ with self-perceived competence either 
before training (r=-.23, p.=>.-55) or after training (r=-.12, 
P=>.45). 

Effect of Training . 

Students' self-perceived competence after training (M=56.82) 
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waa aignifioantly greater (t=17.on, dfr39, p=<.001) than their 
5elf-P«rceived competence before training (M=28.15). 

Differences Between Sexes * 

Males' perception of their oompetcnce in ^k public relations 
skill areas (M= 31.56) was significantly higher than females' 
assessments (M=25.36) before training (Fs4.30, dfsl/38, pc<.05). 

There was no significant difference between male (M=57.00) 
and feniale (M=56.68) self-assessment of competence in public 
relations skill areas after training (F=.02, df=1/38, pa>.89). 

Conceptualization of Public Relations Skills 

Before Training > 

Before training, males grouped the skill areas assessed 
in the instrument into three factors which explained 72. 7? of the 
variance in their responses, see Table 1. Females grouped the IM 
skill areas into five factors which explained 82. 6J of the 
variance in their responses, see Table 2. 

After Training , 

After training, males and females both grouped the 14 skill 
areas assessed by the instrument into four factors which 
explained 76.95t of the variance in the males* responses and 78$ 
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of the vtrlance in the feaales* reaponffeo. However, the sales 
(see Table 3) grouped the items into different factors than the 
females (see Table M). 
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Table 1 

Maleo Before Training 

Item F1 F2 F3 



Writing News Releases for 

Use by Print Media .24? .786» -.007 

Writing Public Service 

Announcenents for Radio .689* .368 .3^2 

Preparing a Script or 
Storyboa*d for a TV Spot .646* -.157 -.107 

Conceiving of a Namet Slogan 
and Basic Copy for Product .785* .453 -.105 

Analyzing aid Critiquing the 

Elements of a Display Ad .783* .298 .132 

Writing Dialog for a Radio 
Spot to Sell a Product 

or Service ,556 .650» -.112 

Preparing a Press Kit for a 

Client* s Product or Service .435 -.057 .694« 

Critiquing a Brochure Design 
and Suggesting Changes .847** -.163 .365 

Preparing a Rough Dinnay for 

n Original Brochure/Flyer .685* .583 .041 

Rewriting a Speech so that it 
Fits the Speaker's Style -.304 .096 .738* 

Working With a Client to Assure 

Objectives are Clear .275 .744* .433 

Working as Part of an Account 
Team to Prepare Campaign 

Materials .353 .319 .759* 

Writing Memo to Your Superior 

Analyzing Client's Campaign -.217 .712* .556 

Writing a "Feature Treatment" 

Release for Print Media .068 .712* .158 
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Eigenvalue 6.412 2.282 1.487 

Percent of Variance 45.8 16.3 10.6 
Total Percent of 
Variance Explaineds72.7? 
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Table 2 

Feasalee Bafpy^ Teaming 

ISSsi F1 F2 F3 F4 F5 



Writing Hews Releades for 
Use by Print Media .263 .763* .322 .052 .230 

Writing Publ^^ Service 
Announc^enta for Radio .076 .125 .316 .611* .523* 

Preparing a Script or 
Storyboard for a TV Spot .0^7 .040 -.115 .875* .140 " 

Conceiving of a Haaet Slogan 
and Baaic Copy for Product .895* .614 .248 -.054 ,065 

Analyzing and Critiquing the 
ELezaents of a Display Ad .609* -.029 .134 ^599* -.263 

Writing Dialog for a Radio 
Spot to Sell a Product 

or Service .070 .054 -.078 .084 •966* 

Pruparing a Presa Kit for a 
Clients Product or Service -.227 .825* -.039 -•132 -.US 

Critiquing a Brochure Design 
and Suggesting Changes .886* .002 .028 .167 .047 

Preparing a Roiigh Dtaaimy for 
an Original Brochure/Flyer .832* .190 .280 .193 .155 

Rewriting a Speech so that it 
Fits the Speaker's Style .582* -.070 .330 " .553<J -.076 

Work With a Client to Assure 

Cbjectives are Clear .224 .259 .877* -.082 -.102 

Working as Part of an Account 
Teas to Prepare Campaign 

Materials .002 .627* .313 -.020 .425 

Writing Meao to Your Superior 

Analyzing Client's Campaign .256 .019 .895* .152 .102 

Writing a "Feature Treatment" 

Release for ^rint Media .348 .734* -.043 .408 .035 



Eigenvalue 5.188 2.330 1 .735 *1 .290 1 .023 

Percent of Variance 37.1 16.6 12.4 9.2 7.3 
Total Percent of 
Variance Explainedr82.6$ 
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Tabid 3 

Malta After Training 
' Ites 



F1 F2 F3 F4 



Writing Kews Releases for 
Use by Print Media -•032 •907* -.090 -.123 

Writing Public Service 

Announoecients for Radio .580* .176 .220 .619* 

Preparing a Script or 
Storyboard for a T7 Spot .116 -.102 -.021 .905* 

Conceiving of a Name 9 Slogan 
and Basic Copy for Product .777* -.094 -.159 .208 

Analyzing and Critiquing the 
Elements of a Display Ad .530* -.267 .410 -.108 

Writing Dialog for a Radio 
Spot to Sell a Product 

or Service .696* .340 .201 .139 

Preparing Press Sit for a' 
Client's Product or Service .252 .500* .397 -.26? 

Critiquing a Brochure Design 
and Suggesting Changes .920* -.023 .171 -.006 

Preparing a Rough Dumsiy for 
an Original Brochure/Flyer .634* .050 .643* .215 

Rewriting a Speech so that it 
Fits the Speaker's Style -.116 .764* .542* .069 

Woric With a Client to Assure 

Objectives are Clear .069 .516* .335 .189 

Working as Part of an Account 
Teas to Prepare Caapalgn 

Materials .085 -.022 .908* .054 

Writing Memo to Your Superior 

Analyzing Client's Campaign .449 .487 .497 -.213 

Writing a "Feature Treatment" 

Release for Print Media .043 .920* -.133 .089 



Eigenvalue 5.273 2.858 1 .546 1 .092 

Percent of Variance 37.7 20.4 11.0 7.8 
Total Percent of 
Variance Explaineds76.9$ 
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Tabid 4 

FCT«l§fl After TralniPB 

Itea F1 F2 F3 F4 

Writing Hev8 RdloaGM for 

Uae by Print Media .369 .514« .517® .099 

iiriting Public Sarvioe 
Announoeams for B«lio -.053 •072 .842* .162 

Preparing a Soript or 
Storyboard for a W Spot .326 .760» .132 .220 

Conceivins of a Kaaet Slogan 

- and Bafiio Copy for Product .72S* .^24 .314 .105 

Analyzing and Critiquins the 
Elesents of a Display Ad .852« .107 -.042 -.026 

Writing Dialog for a Radio 
Spot to Sell a Product 

or Service .140 -.104 .923» .122 

Preparing a Press Kit for a 
Client»s Product or Service .772» .075 .369 .343 

Critiquing a Brochure Design 
and Suggesting Changes .731* .205 .140 .127 

Preparing a Rough Dua^ for 
an Original Brochure/Flyer .674 .614* -.053 -.037 

Rewriting a Speech so that it. 
Fits the l^eaker'a Style .598« .556* .292 -.183 

Work With a Client to Assure 
Objectives are Clear .058 .875* -.029 .166 

Woricing as PaH of an Account 
Teas to Prepare Campaign 

Materials .189 .243 .246 .798® 

Writing Meao to Tour Superior 
Analysing Client's Ca^aign .431 .565* .366 -.404* 

Writing a <*Feature Treatment" 
Release for Print Media .322 .313 .783* -.068 



Eigenvalue 6.682 2.074 1.151 1 .011 

Percent of Variance 47.7 14.8 8.2 7.2 
Total Percent of 
Variance Explalned878)( 
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DISCOSSION 
Self^Peroelved Competenoe 

Grade Point Averajj a^ 

Self-peroeiTcd ooapetenoa In public relations sScilla sight 
b% related to a student* 3 orerall aemie of ooopetenoe. Qba 
indicator of overall co^atonce which atudenta might uaa la thalr 
oVerall coapetenoe in univaraity voric aa roflectad in thair grade 
point average (CPA). Bovavar, atudant^a aelf-perceived coapetence 
in cooEson public relationa akilla was not correlated to their GPA 
either before claasrooa training or after claaarooa training. Had 
self-perceived competence been associated with CPA, the validity 
of this line of research vould have been brought into question 
because variances in self«perceived cotapetenca could have been 
plained by GPA rather than the variables addressed in tkls 
stud;. 

The aost iasedlate and obvious source of alternate 
causality, GPA, has bean accounted for. There aay be sources of 
alternate causality beyond sex, training, and GPA however. Issues 
such as past experience, general aptitudes and other class 
trainjng will be addressed as this line of research continues. 

Effects of Training . 

Overall, classroon training for one semester allowed 
students to see thetDselves as twice as competent at the end of 
the seisaster as they bad perceived themselves to be at the 
beginning of the semester. While this result may be expected in 
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an i&trc4uotoryi or near introduotoryi level course » it la 
IntafMting nonetheless because it establishes that any changes 
vbiob ar9 different for the two seses occur against a background 
of significant learning and are not an artifact of statistically 
aignlfioant but trivial iBproTeaents in self-assest ^enta« 

Pifferences Betveen the Sexes » 

Before classroos training ^ &al:,s' self-perception of their 
ooo^etenoe in conson public relations skills was significantly 
higher than that of f^Bales. After the olassrooa trainii^i 
hovever, there was no longer a significant difference between 
Bsle and feaalv^ self-perceptions of coapetence. A superficial 
interpretation of these data vould sugtfMt that festales learned 
acre than sales » at least in their cwn opinion. Bovever, there 
Bay be other e2q[)lanations. Males may have backgrou nd experiences 
irtiloh allow thea to see th^aselveSf rightly or wrongly i as 
scaewhat coi9«tant in basic public relati^^ns skills even before 
olassrooa training. Alternatively > woaen aay have different 
baokgi>ound experiences which result in their assessing their 
oospetenoies at a ooa^sratively low level before olassrooa 
training* Froa a teaoher*s point of view an open minded student 
who la willing to acce* ^ that he or she does not "^now it all« is 
soaetlaos desireable, but sales pre« training scores were not so 
high as to suggest closed-alndedness. It should also be noted 
that on the 5-polnt Likert style scale used in this study sales, 
by their higher starting assessments, left themselves less room . 
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for iaproveaent over the course of the seaester while feaalee 
left tb^&selves oomparatlvely core roosi for Inq^roveznent. Some of 
the alsnlflcantly greater ioproveGient reported by feoalee may be 
an artifact of the scale employed. Forthcoming research in this 
line will therefore employ a 7**point scale. 

Reseairoh Question 1# 

Vitt^ the limitations of this study, it does appear that 
males' and females differ in their self-perceived oi^etenoe in 
public relations before studying the field, but do not differ 
after studying the field. 

Conceptualiasation of Public Relations Skills 

Before, Tt*aining . 

There were important differences in how males and females 
conceptualize common public relations skills as indicated by the 

number of underlying dimensions which each grouped the skills 
into and how the skills were grouped along those dimensions. 
Before classroM training, women, at least the sample in this 
study (see **subjects"}, approach the study of public relations 
through what might be labelled as a more cognitively complex 
perspective (five dimensions versus three dimtK^sions) than do 
mules* In addition, the more complex perapective of females 
explains more of the field to them, as indicated by the amount of 
explained variance in the females* five dimensions, than the 
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troe diBenaions Ubioh seem to underlie male perceptions of the 
public relations skills. The first dimension is similar for males 
and feaalesi sharing; four skills* 

After Training. 

After classroom training , males and f^oales appear to see 
basic public relations skills as grouped Into the same nui^er of 
underlying dimensions. The first and second dimensions for both 
sexes appear to be somewhat similar, vith the first dimensions 
sharing 4 skills and the second dimensions sharing three skills. 
The third and fourth dimensions rxe entirely different after 
classroom training hovever. 

Research Question 2. 

Within the limitations of this stu^ly, it does appear that 
males and females differ in how they conceptualize necesaary 
public relations skills before they study the field and, to c 
lesser extent, after they study the field. 

Conclusion > 

This study, while not exhaustive, appears to suggest that 
there may be differences in how males and females approach the 
field of public relations and how they conceptualize the skills 
in the field. Any disadvantage which females may perceive 
themselves as having in terms of competence in specific skills 
when approaching the field appear to be rapidly overcome so that 
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*ft«r •▼«!» introductory level of training in the field the two 
stzts p«roeiT« theaselves as equally conpetent in public 
relationa skills. 

In addition to equality of self-perceived competence between 
Bales and fesudes however, the two sexes appear to differ in how 
they conceptualize or group the basic skills in public relations. 
With a self-perceived coapetence that is ©qual, feaales Bay, 
thror^h their dif faring conceptualizations, have the potential to 
coabine even long established public relations skills in new 
ways. This creative potential may manifest itself in creative 
insights, technical solutions, and relational skills which are 
both different from, and complementary to, well established 
approaches in this previously male dominated field. 

The authors encourage other researchers to both reetaaine 
the results reported here and examine the question of male/feaale 
differences in public relations with other approaches. 
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The Associaticai or American (JtHeges^ iii its 1982 report The ClassrtxM 
Q .iiTate: A Chilly One for Wcmen . recx^gnized the fact tliat "Women and 
men students are likely to enter allege with different educational 
histories — even if they have attej!ded the same elesnsntaiY ^ixi 
hi^ schools." Such a difference niigtit help e}5)lain the reported disparity 
between entering males' and females' self perc^jticxis of oca^ipetenoe before 
training, althoo^, for this particular saitple, entering CPAs did ixjt differ 
significantly. Future research alcsig this line should control more fully 
for this possible caifounding variable. It is not thou^t that academic 
pr^)araticai was a factor in the other major a^)ect of the stucty, 
conceptualization of the field. 



It should be noted that the instrvictor of ^Ae course was a male. 
The course format involves working in "ac.xjunt teams" under the supervision 
of teaching assistants who are designatea as "agency heads." One of the 
TAs was Lvde and two were female. Thus, of the four role models prwided 
for the students, an equal nuntoer were ma3.e and fenal.e. 
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MtW8< Dtign: POTonai SkUte 



Foirouiing Is a list of skills usad by paopit mho uioilc In tfia araas of public 
relations and organizatlonaa communication. Nastt to each sidii, circia tha 
number that rsflacts your skills or abilltlas today. 



Writing nsws rslsasas for use 
by ths print msdlo. 

Writing public ssrvlcs 

announcsmmsnts for radio. 

Prsparing a script or 
storyboard for a TV spot. 

Conceiving of t name, slogan 
and basic copy for a product. 

Analyzing and critiquing the 
elements of a display ad. 

Writing dialog for a radio spot 
to sell a product or service. 

Preparing a press kit for a 
client's product or service. 

Critiquing a brochure design 
and suggesting changes in it. 

Preparing a rough dummy for an 
original brochure or flyer. 

Rewriting a speech so that it 
fits tha speakers style. 

Working with a client to assure 
that his objectives are clear 

Working as part of an account team 
to prepare campaign materials. 

Writing a memo to yojjr superior 
analyzing a client's campaign. 

Writing a "feature treatment- 
news release for the print media. 
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Skilled 
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